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THE ABSOLUTE AND THE TIME-PROCESS. 

II. 

IN a former article 1 an attempt was made to show (i) that 
there can be no absolute opposition between reality as it 
is in itself and reality as it is for thought, and (2) that the 
exclusion of reality from the time-process converts the time- 
process into an illusion, while at the same time it makes reality 
itself unthinkable, and therefore unreal. In support of the 
former proposition it was urged that we cannot, as Mr. Bradley 
seems to do, separate the ' what ' from the ' that,' and thus 
oppose the ideal to the real. The ideal is the only real of 
which we can have any knowledge; in other words, reality is 
constituted for us in the continuous process by which it is 
determined as a thought reality. Judgment we must conceive, 
not as broken up into separate judgments, but as a single liv- 
ing self-conscious process, in which the real constitution of 
the world is revealed in its differentiation and integration. 

To this view an objection may be raised, which may be dealt 
with here. It was admitted that the reality which is thought 
by us, and which alone we know, is not reality in its complete- 
ness, i.e., reality in the fullness of its detail; and it may obvi- 
ously be objected that, since our knowledge is not complete, 
we have no guarantee that a further extension of knowledge 
would be in harmony with what we at present affirm to be 
reality. In answer to this objection I have already suggested 
that it ultimately rests upon the assumption that reality may 
be unintelligible, or, what is the same thing at bottom, that 
our intelligence may be incompetent to grasp reality. Such 
an assumption seems to me to be self-contradictory, since the 
only basis upon which it can be claimed that reality may be in 
its ultimate nature unintelligible must be that very intelligence 
the impotence of which is virtually assumed. To this general 

1 Philosophical Review, July, 1895. 
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reply it may be added that the objection assumes that there 
are no universal principles, which implicitly contain an infinity 
of detail as yet unknown. But it is just the characteristic of 
thought that it grasps certain universal factors or aspects of 
reality, which are infinite so far as their appropriate particulars 
are concerned. To determine the nature of a straight line is 
to determine the nature of all possible straight lines; to grasp 
the principle of causal connection in a given change is to grasp 
the principle which applies in all possible changes. It must 
further be observed that the universal factors of knowledge 
are in a sense independent of one another. The physical deter- 
mination of the world does not wait upon the complete mathe- 
matical determination of it, the biological upon the physical, 
or the philosophical upon all the others. If it were so, no 
progress could be made in the one until the other had com- 
pleted its task. On such a view there would obviously be no 
problem for philosophy until all the other sciences had rounded 
into perfect spheres : which is the same as saying that philoso- 
phy would never begin at all. If, on the other hand, we admit 
that each science rests upon a principle which develops within 
itself, we leave room for philosophy as the science which shows 
the relation of the various principles involved in the other 
sciences, when these principles are regarded from the point of 
view of an intelligible reality which is an organic unity. There 
is therefore one principle which all others presuppose, and 
without which they cannot be principles of reality, namely, 
that reality is rational ; and whatever is in conflict with it may 
confidently be pronounced false. 

Now, if it is admitted that there is a rational or intelligible 
system of things, it is obvious that with this single system all 
the sciences must deal. Reality is one, and to suppose it 
split up into bits by the concentration of attention upon one 
phase of it is to be the victim of an abstraction. When in 
geometry we define a point or line, we are not dealing with a 
' mere idea,' but with a fixed relation holding for every subject 
for whom there is any reality whatever. Similarly, all the 
judgments of geometry affirm that there are unchanging rela- 
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tions in the one system of reality which alone is or can be 
known, and these unchanging relations constitute the objec- 
tivity of that system, so far as it comes within the view of 
geometry. This does not mean that there is a world consti- 
tuted of nothing but geometrical relations, but it does mean 
that a world from which all geometrical relations are eliminated 
is unthinkable. If geometrical relations are not determinations 
of the real world, all the sciences of nature are made impos- 
sible, and, as a consequence, the whole of the philosophical 
sciences as well. What is said of spatial relations, of course, 
holds good of temporal relations. And when we pass from 
the mathematical determination of reality to the dynamical — 
from space and time to matter and motion — the same prin- 
ciple of explanation still applies. For dynamical relations are 
real aspects of the one system of reality, while yet they do not 
exhaust its nature. It is as great a mistake to deny that those 
relations are determinations of the Absolute as to affirm that 
in them we have reached an exhaustive definition of it. A 
world of matter and motion is real in the same sense that a 
world Of space or a world of time is real; without dynamical 
relations there could be no reality whatever, but a reality con- 
sisting of these relations alone — a world of pure matter and 
motion — is as impossible as a world of pure space or pure 
time. They are real unchangeable aspects of existence, but 
they are no more than aspects. For, though there would be 
no real world were the relations or laws of dynamics not un- 
changeable, there are other aspects of reality which still fur- 
ther define existence. Certain of these aspects are brought to 
light by physics, chemistry, and biology. Here again we may 
say that what the sciences affirm they affirm of the Absolute, 
but we cannot say that now at last we have reached the ulti- 
mate or complete determination of it. All the sciences, from 
mathematics to biology inclusive, are abstract in this sense, 
that there are other aspects of reality which they presuppose. 
These new aspects of the one single system of reality form 
the subject-matter of the philosophical sciences, which again 
presuppose Logic or Metaphysic as the science which deals 
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directly with the interrelation of all the principles upon which 
the other sciences are based. 

These very general remarks may perhaps be enough to indi- 
cate what seems to me the true point of view from which we 
must regard the relation of the Absolute to the temporal 
process. To conceive of the Absolute as beyond the temporal 
process at once makes the latter an illusion, and destroys the 
very possibility of knowledge. On the other hand, it may be 
maintained that an Absolute which is in process is a self-con- 
tradiction, and that it is better to sacrifice the temporal process 
than to sacrifice the Absolute. One way of escape from the 
difficulty is to regard time as not an ultimate or true determi- 
nation of reality, but a 'mere appearance.' Two main lines of 
reasoning are urged in support of this doctrine. The first is 
that upon which Kant relies, who maintains that when time is 
regarded as a determination of reality as it is in itself, the 
result is that we fall into self-contradiction; the second is the 
view of Mr. Bradley, who places the self-contradiction in time 
itself. I confess to a certain reluctance to enter upon this old 
and well-worn question. To me it has long seemed that a 
way of escape from what Leibnitz calls the "labyrinth of 
the continuous," and Dr. Stirling " a boy's puzzle-box," was 
discovered by Aristotle, Leibnitz, and Hegel; but as such 
eminent authorities as Mr. McTaggart and Mr. Bradley are of 
a different opinion, it is only courteous that some attention 
should be paid to it. I shall first consider the Kantian view. 

It is one of Lotze's many acute remarks that the Critical 
doctrine of time, as merely a form of human perception, is 
based rather upon the contradiction which is held to arise 
when time is predicated of reality as it is in itself than upon 
the reasons assigned by Kant in the Aesthetic. In the first 
antinomy, Kant seeks to show that, assuming the world as 
known to us to be the world as it is in itself, we fall into an 
antinomy, since we are forced to hold, on the one hand, that 
it must have a beginning in time, and, on the other hand, that 
it cannot have a beginning in time; and to escape this contra- 
diction he maintains that time is merely a form of our percep- 
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tion, not a determination of reality. Now, this antinomy has 
been subjected to a searching criticism by Hegel, who main- 
tains that Kant's so-called 'proof,' both of thesis and antithesis, 
is a mere petitio principii. As there is reason to suspect that 
Hegel is sometimes condemned by those who have not taken 
the trouble to read what he has to say, perhaps I may be 
allowed to quote his remarks on the first antinomy of Kant, so 
far as they bear upon the nature of time. 

Hegel makes the general remark that the supposed antinomy 
does not arise from the application of the idea of time to the 
world, but is really based upon the idea of time itself, or rather 
upon the idea of time as a pure quantity. Waiving this objec- 
tion, however, he goes on to maintain that the thesis is simply 
the unproved assertion of the limited duration of the world. 
Kant's argument is as follows : " Assume that the world has 
no beginning in time. Then, up to any given point of time, an 
eternity must have elapsed, and hence an infinite series of 
states of things must have passed away, one after the other, in 
the world. Now, the infinity of a series just consists in this, 
that the series can never be completed in a successive syn- 
thesis. Hence an infinite series of states cannot have passed 
away in the world, and therefore a beginning of the world is a 
necessary condition of its existence." 

Here is Hegel's comment : " It is not hard to see that there 
was no need to state the proof in an indirect form, or indeed to 
give any proof at all, for it contains nothing but the direct 
assumption of what it pretends to establish. For, a ' given 
point of time ' is assumed, ' up to which an eternity has 
elapsed.' . . . Now a ' given point of time ' is simply a fixed 
limit in time. It is therefore taken for granted in the proof 
that actual existence is limited in time. But this is precisely 
what should have been proved. For the thesis is, that the 
world has a beginning in time. The only difference is, that 
the limit of time which is assumed in the proof is the end of 
the time which has elapsed, while the limit of time which is 
affirmed in the thesis is the beginning of a future. But this is 
of no importance. The important thing is that a given point 
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of time is assumed, which is an end of the infinite series sup- 
posed to have passed away, and therefore a qualitative limit. 
A quantitative limit is by its very nature in flux, and hence at 
any given point of time an infinite series has not passed away, 
but the series flows on. Were the point of time really viewed 
as a quantitative limit, the whole argument would fall to the 
ground. What is assumed is, therefore, a qualitative limit to 
the past. But such a limit is equally a beginning of the future, 
— for a point of time, by its very nature, is the relation of past 
and future, — • and it is, moreover, an absolute or abstract begin- 
ning of the future, which was the very thing to be proved. 
It is irrelevant that prior to the given point of time there is 
already a past, for the limit is qualitative, as is implied in 
speaking of the series as ' completed ' or ' passed away,' — 
expressions which imply that it is non-continuous or inter- 
rupted. 

" The truth is that time is a pure quantity. To assume, as 
is done in the proof, that there is a point of time where it is 
broken off, is to deny a ' now' altogether, for a ' now,' by its 
very nature, annuls its supposed independence. What the 
proof really does is to represent time as if it were complete 
at a given point; but this view has no other basis than the 
sensuous imagination, which misconceives the true nature of a 
quantitative limit." x 

Time, in other words, is a pure continuous quantity; whereas, 
Kant's proof assumes that it is discrete, or made up of dis- 
continuous elements ; a view which converts a quantitative 
into a qualitative limit, and thus contradicts the very idea of 
quantity. 

The proof of the " antithesis " is thus stated by Kant : 
" Assume that the world has a beginning. Then, as nothing 
can begin to be which has not been preceded by a time in 
which the thing that begins was not, we must hold that there 
was a time antecedent to that in which the world began to be, 
that is, an empty time. But nothing whatever can come into 
being in an empty time, for no part of an empty time has in it 
1 Hegel's Wissenschaft der Logik, ed. 1833, PP- 2 74 - 6. 
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any condition of existence rather than of non-existence, which 
distinguishes it from any other part. Hence, although many 
series of things may begin in the world, the world itself can 
have no beginning, and is therefore infinite as regards time." 

"This indirect proof," says Hegel, "contains, like the other, 
the direct and unproved assertion of that which ought to be 
proved. It assumes that, beyond the existing world, there is an 
empty time; then it supposes this existing world to be con- 
tinued beyond itself into this empty time, and thus denies that 
time is empty, or, in other words, asserts that the duration of 
the world must be continued to infinity. The world is a defi- 
nite reality; the proof assumes that this reality comes into 
being, and that what brings it into being exists prior to it as 
its condition. But this is just what the antithesis asserts; for 
what it asserts is, that there is no unconditioned reality, no 
absolute limit, but that every reality requires a condition which 
precedes it. Thus what was to be proved is assumed. And 
as this condition is sought in empty time, it is tacitly assumed 
to be temporal and therefore to be a limited reality. The 
general assumption, therefore, is, that the world as a particular 
reality presupposes another particular reality, this another, and 
so on to infinity. 

"The thesis and antithesis, with their proofs, are therefore 
simply the contradictory assertions (i) that there is a limit, 
(2) that this limit is negated; in other words, that beyond the 
limit there is something to which it is related; but that, when 
we go beyond the limit, there arises a new limit which is no 
limit." 1 

Kant, in other words, has based his antinomy upon the pro- 
gressus ad infinitum. But, in Hegel's view, the progressus ad 
infinitum rests upon the false conception of quantity as non- 
continuous or discrete. Time, therefore, is absolutely continu- 
ous, i.e., its limits do not break it up into parts, but continue 
it. The supposed contradiction in the conception of the world 
as in time, rests upon a false separation of the moments of time 
from one another. No argument for the unknowability of the 

1 Ibid., pp. 277-9. 
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real can be drawn from the nature of time. Whether reality 
is adequately characterized when it is determined as temporal, 
is an entirely different question, which will depend upon the 
adequacy of the category of quantity. To this question we 
shall immediately return. Meantime we shall consider the 
contradictions which Mr. Bradley finds in the idea of time 
itself. 

Time, Mr. Bradley holds, is a "contradictory appearance." 
Take time as " presented." " Presented time must be time 
present, and we must agree, at least provisionally, not to go 
beyond the ' now.' ... Is the ' now ' simple and indivisible ? 
We can at once reply in the negative. For time implies before 
and after, and by consequence diversity; and hence the simple 
is not time. We are compelled, then, so far, to take the 
present as comprehending diverse aspects. . . . There is, 
therefore, process within the 'now.' Now, process destroys 
the ' now ' from within. Before and after are diverse, and 
their incompatibility compels us to use a relation between 
them. . . . The aspects become parts, the 'now' consists of 
' nows,' and in the end these ' nows ' prove undiscoverable. 
For, as a solid part of time, the 'now' does not exist." 1 

I cannot but think that the whole of this reasoning is based 
upon a misconception. Mr. Bradley asks us to start from 
"presented time." What is "presented time"? It must, I 
presume, be time which excludes all but that which is 'pre- 
sented'; in other words, it must be an individual image. This 
image must have parts, and as these are ' presented,' they must 
co-exist. Accordingly, Mr. Bradley tells us that the 'now' is 
not 'simple'; it implies 'before' and 'after.' But 'before' 
and 'after,' if they are distinguishable aspects of the image 
'now,' must co-exist; which is a manifest contradiction, for 
what is ' before ' or ' after ' cannot co-exist with 'now.' We 
must therefore separate the image into its constituent elements, 
and again we have ' before,' ' now,' ' after.' But, with this separa- 
tion, the ' now ' is no longer an image. But it must be an image, 
and hence we find in it again 'before,' 'now,' and 'after,' as 

1 Bradley's Appearance and Reality, p. 40. 
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co-existent parts. And so on to infinity. Now, the sufficient 
answer to this subtle dialectic seems to be that it rests upon 
the false assumption that time can be ' presented ' or imaged. 
One might as well talk of presenting an image of a point. 
Mr. Bradley, assuming that an image or state of time is possi- 
ble, has no difficulty in showing that such an image or state 
is inconsistent with the character of time. By identifying the 
' now ' with an image, we exclude time. If we carry out Mr. 
Bradley's view of the presentation of the ' now ' in an image, 
we must say that we have three images — an image of 'now,' 
an image of 'before,' and an image of 'after.' What we have, 
then, is an image of ' before,' which is replaced by an image of 
'now,' which, again, is replaced by an image of 'after.' But 
three images which follow one another will not yield the con- 
sciousness of time. And obviously there will be no conscious- 
ness of time if the three images are co-existent. All this 
simply shows that time cannot be imaged at all. Time is a 
relation, and no relation can be imaged. But though it cannot 
be imaged, it can be thought, and indeed nothing is more easy. 
A ' now ' is thought as relative to a ' before ' and ' after ' : it 
is nothing in itself, any more than a point without a line, or 
a centre without a circumference. It is the thought of pure 
succession, and there can be no wonder that we cannot think 
any element of pure succession as statical, or, in Mr. Bradley's 
phraseology, as a "solid part of time"; if we could so think it, 
we should indeed have a contradiction. 

Now, if time is just the thought of pure succession, it is 
obvious that we cannot speak of thought as limited by time. 
The only limit to thought is that which is unthinkable, and 
nothing can be more easily thought than time. Kant's doc- 
trine that time can only be presented in a successive synthesis 
rests upon the idea that moments of time are given in one 
image after another. If it were so, we should have merely a 
succession of images, but no thought of succession. In reality, 
the thought of time is the idea of distinguishable, elements in 
the continuous, each element being itself continuous. Time 
is always the same thought of continuous succession, so that 
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the repetition of the thought adds nothing to it. What is 
taken as a limit in time really continues it. We cannot add 
one moment of time to another, because we cannot think of a 
moment as separable from the whole. We have, therefore, in 
time one of the simplest forms in which the unity of the real 
is thought. The real is a single process, and this process, 
thought simply as a process without further determination, is 
what we mean by time. Mr. Bradley's hypothesis of a number 
of distinct time-series rests upon an abstract view of time, as 
if there might be a number of different realities. But time has 
no independent reality: it has no meaning except as an aspect 
of the one reality — that reality which manifests itself in each 
and every change. What this shows is that time, as the thought 
of an order of succession in all change, presupposes a fixed 
order in which all changes take place. In other words, the 
thought of time is implicitly the thought of causal connection. 
If we separate the idea of time from all the more concrete 
relations by which the real is constituted, there is no reason 
why events should not occur in any order. The thought of 
time therefore presupposes the thought of a fixed order in 
events. 

Now, if time is just the conception of every possible succes- 
sion, it is obvious that to speak of the Absolute as in time is 
meaningless. This mode of speech is based upon the idea that 
time constitutes a persistent whole, which exists apart from 
all the changes of events. But, in the first place, time has no 
persistence or permanence; it is simply that aspect of the real 
in which it is viewed as continually changing its modes, but so 
changing that those modes follow, but do not co-exist. To 
say that events are in time can only mean that events are 
phases of the one reality which are so related to each other 
that there is no break in their continuity. We can only talk 
of the persistence of time in the sense that there is a continu- 
ous process of change in the particular aspects of the real. 
And, secondly, time is not separable from the changing states 
of the real, and therefore these states cannot be said properly 
to be in time : viewed by reference to each other they are 
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related as successive, but time is simply that aspect of them in 
which they are viewed apart from their particular content. 
Now, if time is merely a name for this universal aspect of the 
states of the real, we cannot say that the real or Absolute is 
in time: what we must say is, that one of the modes in which 
the Absolute is manifested is time. But the Absolute cannot 
be said to be successive, because it is the principle of unity 
which is presupposed in all succession. The Absolute does 
not come into being, but is the source of all being, and there- 
fore the source of all change. To speak of the Absolute as in 
time, is to assume that we can adequately define it as a succes- 
sion of events. On the other hand, it is true that, were there 
no succession of events, there would be no Absolute. For 
time is a real aspect of the knowable world, and no real aspect 
of the world can be eliminated without the destruction of the 
whole fabric of knowledge. While, therefore, we cannot say 
that the Absolute is nothing but a succession of changes, it is 
none the less true that such a succession is essential to the 
adequate definition of the Absolute. The idea that time is 
merely a form of our consciousness, and not a form of real 
existence, has its source ultimately in the supposition that 
time is a necessary limitation. Now, we have seen that, even 
for our thought, time is not a limitation. To think time is to 
be beyond it, because the thought of time as continuous suc- 
cession contains all that it involves. The wonderful power of 
thought is exhibited in a striking way in its grasp of time as 
the universal possibility of all succession. It is not possible 
to have an image of time, but it is possible to think it. No 
doubt we can have a series of images, but, apart from the rela- 
tion of these to one another, we have no consciousness of them 
as a series. Thus the relation of time is involved in the most 
elementary form of knowledge, and, when it is made an explicit 
object of reflection, thought merely brings to clear consciousness 
what is already involved in perception. To suppose, therefore, 
that time can be a limit to the Absolute is an extraordinary 
delusion. A limit which our minds have no difficulty in tran- 
scending can be no limit to the Absolute. 
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But, although the real must certainly be determined as ex- 
hibiting a continuous succession of changes, such a determina- 
tion of it is very superficial and inadequate. The conception 
of the world as quantitative is not untrue, but it is abstract or 
partial. So far as the various phases of the real are regarded 
purely as successive, it is overlooked that they have deeper 
relations than the relation of succession. Now, it is obviously 
of supreme importance, in seeking to determine the real, that 
we should not take one aspect of it as if it were the whole. 
But to conceive of the real as simply a series of events is 
utterly inadequate. A mere series of events is an abstrac- 
tion, in which all the differences of events are treated as if 
they were non-existent. And this abstraction is pure time. 
If, therefore, we suppose pure time to be real in itself, we 
necessarily fall into contradiction, for in pure time there is no 
distinction of one event from another, and therefore no succes- 
sion. The contradiction arises from taking an abstract possi- 
bility as if it had an independent reality. Time is really the 
conception of all possible events, and obviously all possible 
events cannot properly be treated as if they had an actual ex- 
istence. Pure time is no more real than any other possibility. 
The only sense, therefore, in which we can affirm time to be 
' real ' is as the universal possibility of events. And obviously 
all possible events do not form a totality. There can be no 
totality in a series. On the other hand, reality implies succes- 
sion, and hence we must say that there is no conceivable reality 
which does not present the aspect of succession or process. 
But it is fatal to substantiate this aspect of reality as if it were 
a complete definition of it. There is no world of pure events, 
but neither is there a world in which there are no events. A 
world in which there are no events, a non-temporal world, 
would be a world without change, and therefore without dis- 
tinction, and such a world is inconceivable and therefore unreal. 
Temporal process is therefore a necessary condition of reality : 
"dead, processless being" is simply nothing. But a mere series of 
events is equally unthinkable : there can be no change where there 
is no identity: as Kant says, "only the permanent changes." 
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The impossibility of conceiving the real as a mere series of 
events may be shown in another way. So conceived, reality 
would be but the perpetual substitution of one event for an- 
other. Now, if all reality may be characterized as a series of 
events, including the conscious subject, there would be no 
consciousness of events. A subject perpetually flowing away 
could not bring together in consciousness any two events, and 
therefore would not be conscious of a succession of events. 
But, even granting the subject to be conscious of a series, we 
should not have the conception of a real world. There is 
nothing in the consciousness of a mere series of states which 
implies that what so appears in consciousness has any objective 
reality. States which occur in succession, supposing them to 
have no other determination, are perfectly indifferent to one 
another. Such mutual indifference, in fact, is characteristic of 
the elements in any object which is viewed merely as a quan- 
tity; for it is the very idea of quantity that in it all differences 
are eliminated, or are treated purely as units which are all 
exactly alike. Time, as a pure quantity, is of this nature, and 
hence it supplies no criterion by which one phase of reality 
may be distinguished from another. So far as events are 
viewed merely as events, they have no order in their occur- 
rence : where we have a number of homogenous units, it is a 
matter of indifference whether they are taken in one order 
rather than another. Now, in the idea of a succession of 
events, we always include the idea of 'before,' 'now,' and 
'after.' This conception, therefore, presupposes that events 
have a certain order ; in other words, in the idea of succession 
we tacitly think of events as related to one another in such a 
way that under the given conditions one event must precede 
and another follow. As we have seen, this order of succession 
is not involved in the conception of time as a pure quantity. 
It is this fact which gives plausibility to Mr. Bradley's conten- 
tion that time might flow back; and, on the same ground, there 
is no reason why it might not flow round or flow spirally, or in 
any other way we please. Nor, again, is there in pure time 
any condition of unity, and hence, as Mr. Bradley also urges, 
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there might be any number of times flowing apart from one 
another. The proper inference from this indifference of time 
to unity or order, does not seem to be that which Mr. Bradley 
draws, namely, that time is not a true determination of reality; 
the true inference surely is this, that time presupposes order 
in time, or, in other words, that all successions of events imply 
necessary or causal succession. Time, as such, does not deter- 
mine the succession of events, but there is in events themselves 
something which determines them as occurring in the order of 
succession. To suppose that reality may be reduced to an 
arbitrary succession of events is to make all knowledge of 
reality impossible. A fixed order of events is implied in the 
consciousness of events as real; or, in other words, reality im- 
plies the relation to each other of all possible events as deter- 
mined by necessary laws of causation. We have, therefore, to 
correct our first inadequate view of the real as a mere temporal 
process, by conceiving of it as a connected system in which 
each element implies all the others. The category of quantity 
presupposes and rests upon the category of causality or neces- 
sary connection. Nothing is real except as part of a connected 
system of reality. 

From the point of view now reached, the independent reality 
of events is shown to be false. But even the conception of 
events as mutually dependent is not a conception in which we 
can rest as an ultimate determination of the real. To refer 
one event to another as its explanation, this second event to a 
third, and so on to infinity, still leaves reality without any 
principle of unity. A true principle of unity can be found 
only in a reality which is self-dependent or self-explanatory. 
But there is no reality which fulfills this demand except that 
which is self-caused or self-determined. The totality of de- 
pendent being presupposes independent being, and the only 
independent being is that which is self-dependent. Such a 
self-dependent being does not pass over into its effect, but 
maintains itself in its effect. Now, such a self-dependent 
being we find partly realized in life, for all living beings main- 
tain themselves by a process in which they turn the environ- 
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ment into a means of self-realization. Thus the inorganic 
world is a factor in the process of life. It is only, however, 
when we find that the real includes not only living but self- 
conscious beings, that we reach the conception of a unity which 
is, in the absolute sense, self -determining. So far as any being 
is self-conscious, it not only maintains itself in what at first 
seems external to it, but it is just because it can oppose what 
is not-self to itself that it can consciously make the not-self 
the means of developing itself. Now, if in ourselves we find a 
principle of unity by reference to which, and alone by reference 
to which, we can explain the unity of all reality, our search for 
unity is at last satisfied. A self-conscious, self-determining 
unity is an ultimate conception, because no other conception 
of reality can be suggested which will not be found to be iden- 
tical with one of the lower conceptions which have already been 
found inadequate. At the same time, in defining the Absolute 
as such a unity, we must be careful to remove from it all ele- 
ments which are inconsistent with its purity. In what follows, 
I shall endeavor to effect this elimination, — so far as that can 
be done in a general, and therefore inadequate way. 

(i) The Absolute is very inadequately conceived when it is 
defined simply as Substance. This view is the inevitable result 
of opposing mind and nature, or thought and reality, to each 
other as abstract opposites. For, if mind excludes nature and 
nature mind, we are compelled to seek for the unity of both in 
that which is neither, but is something beyond both. This 
' something,' however, cannot be further defined, and hence it 
remains for knowledge absolutely indeterminate. Now, it is 
strangely supposed that such an elimination of the distinction 
of nature and mind is the logical result of the idealistic concep- 
tion of the Absolute. When it is maintained that there can 
be no absolute separation of mind and nature, subject and 
object, it is argued that mind and nature are identified, and 
hence it is said that we must fall back upon a unity which is 
manifested indifferently in both. This objection seems to me 
to rest upon a misconception of what Idealism affirms. What 
is really maintained is that the conception of nature as an inde- 
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pendent reality is a conception which, if taken in its strict 
sense, contradicts itself. If nature is an independent reality, 
it can have in it no principle of unity. For the highest prin- 
ciple by which it can be determined is that of the interde- 
pendence of its parts, and this principle still leaves the parts 
external to one another, while it explains the process of nature 
as the changes which are produced in each part by the action 
upon it of the others. But such a conception does not take us 
beyond the idea of an aggregate of parts, only externally or 
mechanically related to one another. On the other hand, when 
mind is separated from nature, it can only be conceived as an 
abstract unity, which, as having no differences within itself, 
must forever remain in its abstractness. Now, Idealism re- 
fuses to admit that nature and mind are thus separated. It 
regards nature as the manifestation of mind, and mind as the 
principle of unity implied in nature. Hence, for the mechani- 
cal conception of nature as a system of interdependent parts 
undergoing correspondent changes, is substituted the organic 
idea of nature as a system which develops towards an end. 
This view transforms the conception of nature, not by denying 
that it is a system, but by regarding it as a system which is 
rational, and therefore is intelligible to all beings in whom 
reason operates. Now, if we have to interpret nature from the 
point of view of reason, the key to nature is to be found in 
mind. Hence the Absolute cannot be adequately conceived 
merely as the unity which is beyond the distinction of nature 
and mind, but only as the unity which is implicit in nature 
and explicit in mind. When, therefore, we seek to determine 
the relation of particular forms of being to the Absolute, the 
question is how far each is the explicit manifestation of ration- 
ality. No form of reality can be regarded as 'mere appearance,' 
but only as the more or less adequate manifestation of the prin- 
ciple which is the source and explanation of all reality. When, 
therefore, we speak of an ' individual ' reality, we must remem- 
ber that its individuality is constituted by its relation to the 
whole. On the other hand, an individual reality cannot be 
defined as nothing but the sum of its relations to other indi- 
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vidual realities. The conception of reality as determined 
purely by the relations of one thing to another, overlooks the 
principle of unity which is present in all alike. This is true 
even of inorganic things. Each atom of oxygen or hydrogen 
is nothing apart from its relations, but each participates in the 
universal, so that an atom of each is always determined by the 
relations into which it is capable of entering, while yet it mani- 
fests the character peculiar to all atoms of its own kind. The 
individuality in this case is of a very simple character. Much 
more obvious is the principle of individuality in the case of 
living beings, which do not persist in the same unchangeable 
relations, but exhibit a whole series of relations to the environ- 
ment. Hence we can only describe the nature of a living being 
by pointing out the cycle of changes through which it passes. 
The living being is thus distinguished from the non-living by 
the greater complexity of its relations, and by the more express 
exhibition of its individual unity. But it is especially in self- 
conscious beings that individuality and universality reach their 
higher stage. Speaking generally, we must therefore say that 
a being is more truly individual, the more perfectly it contains 
within itself the principle of the whole. We cannot, therefore, 
say that the Absolute is manifested equally in all beings; in- 
deed, strictly speaking, it is only in self-conscious beings that 
the true nature of the Absolute is revealed. Now, if it is true 
that only as reason is developed in a being does it express what 
is the true principle of the whole, it is manifest that the Abso- 
lute cannot be realized, as it truly is, in beings lower than man, 
and that even in man it is not realized in its absolute complete- 
ness. By this conception of the immanence of the Absolute 
in all forms of being, together with the recognition that in man 
at his best the Absolute is most fully manifested, we are enabled 
to see that the conception of the Absolute as merely the un- 
changing substance which persists in all forms of changing 
existence is quite inadequate. Such a conception, on the one 
hand, abolishes all the distinctions of one being from another, 
making them all equally unreal; and, on the other hand, it 
denies that the Absolute is a self-revealing subject, immanent 
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in all forms of being, but manifested truly only in those that 
are self-conscious. 

(2) The Absolute is inadequately conceived when it is de- 
fined as the Power which is manifested in all particular forms 
of reality, or, in other words, simply as the First Cause or 
Creator of the world. The conception of Power or Force is 
that of a negative activity which manifests itself in overcoming 
some other power which is opposed to it. The mechanical 
conception of energy is the 'power of doing work,' and is 
always explained as manifested in opposition to that which 
resists it. All energy is therefore by its very nature limited. 
When, therefore, we speak of infinite power, we virtually tran- 
scend the conception of energy, for ' infinite ' power must be 
the energy which includes in itself all forms of energy. Such 
a conception takes us beyond the conception of Power alto- 
gether. The only kind of power which can be called infinite 
is that power which is self-determinant, and such a power is 
found only in self-conscious energy, which is truly infinite be- 
cause it returns upon itself or preserves its unity in all its 
manifestations. In self-conscious energy, object and subject 
are identical. In man this energy of self-consciousness is not 
complete, because man is not completely self-conscious. But 
in the Absolute there must be complete self-consciousness. 
Now, if we are compelled to conceive of the Absolute as com- 
plete self-consciousness, there is in the Absolute the perfect 
unity of subject and object. And, as such a unity admits of 
no degrees, there can be no absolute origination of reality, for 
this would mean the absolute origination of some phase of the 
Absolute. The ordinary conception of creation as the origina- 
tion of the world out of nothing conveys a truth in the form 
of a self-contradiction : it expresses the idea of self -determin- 
ing activity in the imaginative form of a transition from noth- 
ing to reality as taking place in time. A blank nothing is 
imagined, which is at bottom merely the abstraction from all 
determinate reality, and then it is imagined that this blank 
nothing is succeeded by determinate reality. The conception 
of causality, as it is employed in determining the relation of 
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one phase of reality to another, is transferred to the relation 
between the Absolute and determinate reality. Now, as we 
have seen, the conception of causal connection has no meaning 
except as expressing the dependence of particular phases of 
reality upon one another, and ultimately we are compelled to 
recognize that such interdependence of particular phases of 
reality presupposes a self-determining principle. When we 
have reached this point of view, we have transcended the cate- 
gory of causality, and it is therefore inadmissible to employ it 
in seeking to explain the relation of the parts to the whole. 
But this is what is done in the ordinary conception of creation, 
though the inadequacy of the conception is virtually admitted 
when the creation of the world is figured as the origination of 
it from nothing. For ' nothing ' is represented as if it were a 
material to which a definite form was given by the action upon 
it of an external cause. It is obvious that this crude way of 
conceiving the relation of the world to the Absolute must be 
discarded. The world cannot be separated from the Absolute, 
but must be regarded as the manifestation or objectifi cation of 
the Absolute, or, in other words, as the Absolute itself re- 
garded in its abstract opposition to itself. This opposition, 
however, is merely a distinction; for that which is opposed to 
the Absolute is the Absolute itself. 

(3) The Absolute is not adequately conceived as a Person, 
although no doubt the conception of Personality is much more 
adequate as a predicate of the Absolute than that of Power. 
By a ' person ' we mean a being that is an individual, and, fur- 
ther, an individual who is capable of conceiving himself as a 
self. But personality emphasizes the exclusive aspect of self- 
activity, and thus one person is separated and opposed to an- 
other. On this basis of exclusive self-hood all rights are based, 
a right being the expression of the self in that which has no 
self. Now, so far as the Absolute is affirmed to be a Person, 
the main idea is that the Absolute is self-conscious, and to 
this extent it is true that the Absolute is a Person. But the 
Absolute is not properly conceived as a Person, in the sense 
of being an exclusive self-centred individual. The conception 
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of personality is inadequate even when applied to man, for it 
is not true that man is merely a person. The first conscious- 
ness of exclusive or adverse relations to others must be sup- 
plemented by the conception of man as essentially spirit, that 
is, as a being whose true self is found in what is not self. 
Man is therefore not adequately conceived as an exclusive self, 
but only as a self whose true nature is to transcend his exclu- 
siveness and to find himself in what seems at first to be op- 
posed to him. In other words, man is essentially self-separative : 
he must go out of his apparently self-centred life in order to find 
himself in a truer and richer life. This conception of a self- 
opposing subject must be applied to the Absolute. The Abso- 
lute is not an abstract Person, but a Spirit, i.e., a being whose 
essential nature consists in opposing to itself beings in unity 
with whom it realizes itself. This conception of a self-alienat- 
ing or self-distinguishing subject is the fundamental idea which 
is expressed in an inadequate way in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
We can conceive nothing higher than a self-conscious subject, 
who, in the infinite fullness of his nature, exhibits his perfec- 
tion in beings who realize themselves in identification with 
Him. What Schiller expresses in a figurative way seems to 
me to be the necessary result of philosophy: 

" Freundlos war der grosse Weltenmeister, 
Fiihlte Mangel, darum schuf er Geister, 

Sel'ge Spiegel seiner Seligkeit. 
Fand das hochste Wesen schon kein Gleiches, 
Aus dem Kelch des ganzen Wesenreiches 

Schaumt ihm die Unendlichkeit." 

John Watson. 
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